


FLORENCE HOWARD; OR, TWO DAYS IN A LIFE. 


[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 


BY MRS. 


WALKER. 


“ Look on this picture, and on this.’—SHaksPEaRE. 


Tue experience of most persons will attest that 
it is not the events of months, or even weeks, which 
govern the character of their lives; but, rather, 
that they take their hue of good or evil from the 
action of days, often of hours. Who, when mem- 
ory rushes over the records of the past, does not 
seize on some brief yet special points in time, 
which seemed like the landmarks of destiny to 
conduct him to the gaol of weal or woe! 

The story which I am about to narrate is one of 
the instances where life might be said to be divided 
into two days, concentrating in the one the essence 
of earthly happiness, in the other that of misery. 

Florence Howard was the only daughter and 
heiress of one of the richest and noblest of the aris- 
tocracy in ———shire. That beauty which in this 
country so pre-eminently, I had almost said exclu- 
sively, belongs to high birth, had, in a very remark- 
able manner, been bestowed upon her. A small, 
exquisitely-shaped head, fair, ample brow, and 
large, deep blue eye ; acomplexion with the smooth- 
ness and faint blush of early infancy ; an unusual 
quantity, for an Englishwoman, of the brightest of 
chestnut hair; and a form which Canova might 
have taken for the model of his Venus, so luxurious- 
ly yet delicately moulded ; were the claims which 
she advanced to that supremacy in loveliness which 
the men eagerly demanded fcr her, and which even 
her own sex conceded without attempt atdisputation. 

Nor was she only in external semblance perfect 
—of as rare a quality were her heart and mind. 
So essentially gentle, almost humble, was she, so 
unelated by the extrinsic advantages surrounding 
her, so warm and generous in every impulse, so 
noble in conception, so utterly unsullied by any the 
slightest admixture of meanness or deception, that 
they who had the best opportunity of observing her 
could but regret that a nature so finely wrought 
should be given to one of earth’s denizens, doomed, 
as all are, to perpetual collision in their sojourn 
here with the grovelling and the base. 

Her intellect only required exercise for its de- 
velopement, to have won admiration for its grasp 
and power. It need not be said that, with all these 
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attractions, the hand of Florence was the object of 
anxious rivalry among many competitors. Too 
much beloved by her mother, her only surviving 
parent, to sway her in her inclinations, she was 
left to the full indulgence of her own taste in the 
selection of the object on whom to bestow her af- 
fections, and she was precisely the most improper 
person to be trusted with so hazardous a responsi- 
bility. Undoubting of evil, overflowing with all 
that ardor, one of youth’s most beautiful character- 
istics, which confides with fond and earnest trust- 
fulness in the excellence of mankind, she was ever 
ready to be the dupe, as it were, of her own per- 
fections, by investing others with those attributes 
of virtue which herself possessed. She had read of 
grief and crime with skeptical incredulity. Living 
in an atmosphere of unclouded joy, which had never 
been dimmed by the presence of pain or sorrow, 
the tales which occasionally reached her of the 
existence and consequence of sin in the world with- 
out, appeared but as the exaggeration of fable, or 
the distortions of malice. 

Such was Florence Howard when I was first in- 
troducedtoher. The portrait illustrating this little 
tale, which was taken among many others at the 
period referred to, when the bloom of undimmed 
beauty, the flush of unshadowed hope, gathered 
like a halo around her, will convey to the eye some 
idea of her rare loveliness. 

A few weeks afterwards, the busy tongue of 
rumor informed me that she had at length smiled 
on the homage of one of her worshippers, and was 
the affianced bride of Sir Loftus Fitzgerald. The 
courtship and preliminaries having been arranged 
at Vienna, little was known in the neighborhood 
of the merits or defects of her betrothed husband, 
beyond the fact that he was the scion of a noble 
Irish family, and not overburthened with the gifts 
of fortune. They, however, who had seen him, 
represented him as being equal in personal endow- 
ments to Florence herself, combined with manners 
the most dazzling to a creature of her temperament 
—reserved and cold to others, to her soft and con- 
ciliating in the highest degree. It was determined 
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that her nuptials should be solemnized on the day 
that she attained her majority, now but a short 
period distant. 

Those persons who have lived in a country vil- 
lage, must be quite cognizant of the * note of pre- 
paration” heard on every side, when any of the 
principal inhabitants are about to perform that most 
serious act in life’s drama—moearriage. It will, 
therefore, be readily conceived what activity, what 
excitement, what joyous yet restless anxiety, reigned 
in every house and cottage, when it was formally 





announced that the star of the county, the idol of 


her tenantry, and the richest heiress within a hun- 
dred miles, had fixed the day for plighting her 


faith, and stamping with the changeless fiat of bliss 


or sorrow the remainder of her life. 1 recur to the 
time, and it seems as if I could now see the eager, 
important-looking faces of the villagers, hurrying 
to and from Howard Park to their dwellings, all 
accessory in some way or other to the approaching 
festivities, and each deriving individual though 
temporary consequence from their connection with 
it. Cattle were to be fattened for slaughter, trees 
to be felled for bonfires, all the gardens for miles 
round to be laid under contribution to furnish gar- 
lands for the occasion. These and a thousand other 
employments gave to the quiet village of Wood- 
field all the stir and merriment of a country town 
on the eve of an election, without its defacing ad- 
juncts of brawling and intoxication. 

The eventful day at last dawned, and the heavens 
could not have worn a lovelier aspect, or earth 
shown a fairer surface. The season, June, was 
rich in the full flush of summer Juxuriance ; the air 
had that clear, transparent buoyancy which, not 
often breathed in our English climate, is felt by us, 
when it is bestowed, as so very a blessing, that the 
spirits of all are involuntarily elevated. Every 


breeze inhaled came loaded with such excess of 


fragrance from the ten thousand blossoms waving 
around, that it had been oppressive, but for the sin- 
gular freshness mingled with it. The sun lighted 
up every nook of the wide-spreading forest which 
skirted Howard Park; and never did its glory shine 
on so matchless a specimen of Nature’s workman- 
ship as the heroine of the day, the heiress and the 
bride. That woman must be plain, indeed, if, 


arrayed tastefully, with the delicate auxiliaries of 


Brussels lace and white satin, added to the adven- 
titious charm associated with her position, who 
does not dress into a pretty bride at twenty-one. 
Hew, then, did Florence appear! I actually started 
as if I had seen some fairy creation when J beheld 
her. With the simplicity and piety of her charac- 
ter, she refused to be married by special licence in 
her own drawing-room, preferring to come to that 
altar where, in infancy and youth, she had per- 
formed the rites of religion, and there, in the sight 
of God and man, record her vows of allegiance to 
the husband of her choice. The peasants, who had 
probably never gazed upon so costly a toilette, sur- 
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veyed her with astonishment; and, when she lifted 
the bridal veil, and gave her young cherub face 
view, forgetting the solemnity of the place, 
burst into loud, undisguised admiration. She y:. 
tered the responses clearly and firmly; and | a). 
most fancy I can still hear that low, sweet yoice, 
which, even in its gayest tones, had a touch of sad. 
ness in it. She looked radiant with happiness: 
yet, when Sir Loftus placed the ring on her finger, 
his hand was wet with the fast-falling tears which 
gushed from her eyes, and which even yet filled 
them, when we retired to the vestry ; and this gaye 
rise toa remark from him, which, though spoken 
playfully, grated on my ears with peculiar harsh. 
ness. 

“T hate to see women cry—even you, Florence: 
I can scarcely stand it!” were the first words 
breathed by the bridegroom to his bride. I confess 
it cost me a struggle with temper to avoid some 
comment on so abrupt a speech. She, true to her 
meek and Joving nature, hastily wiped away her 
tears without reply. But, with woman’s unerring 
tact, having observed the effect which the little 
circumstance had made on me, she whispered, 
“ Why do you not scold me for crying! it seems 
ungratefu] to Providence, when [ am so very, very 
happy !” 

We returned from the church to her home over 
a path literally strewn with flowers. The peasants, 
in their best attire, lined each side of the road, and 
poured forth warm and hearty blessings on her as 
she passed. And well did she merit their prayers 
and benisons, for there was not a cottage on her 
estate that she had not personally visited ; nor from 
any had the cry of pain or sorrow ever appealed in 
vain. <A féte champétre, in a style of magnificence 
commensurate with the occasion, was given at the 
park; and, so universally beloved was she, that ! 
do not think the hateful taunt of envy mingled 
with one of the congratulations offered by her 
assembled guests. 

It is rarely given to man or woman to live a day 
of such unalloyed felicity. The wife of the man 
she fondly loved, the mistress of enormous wealth, 
the idolized child of a doating mother, life lay before 
her, in imagination, one line of unbroken sunshine. 
Her pure, warm heart, full of gladness, communi- 
cated a portion of its intense happiness to all who 
approached. The old became younger as she drew 
near—the sad, gay. Even while [ write, I fancy I 
can again hear her clear, musical laugh, as she 
flung back the shower of roses which her juvenile 
companions, in playful frolic, crowned her with. 
Their blushing leaves looked pale by her cheek, 
which the excitement of the day had tinted with 
the deepest glow, and which the long, auburn ring- 
lets, sweeping over and descending nearly to her 
waist, could not quite conceal. 

Never did I see human happiness so beautifully 
and vividly depicted as in the face of Florence 
Howard on that her wedding day. The radiant 
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yet sportive expression, the entire abandonment of 
the soul to the bliss of the moment, the concen- 
trated look of full and perfect content, all spoke the 
felicitous harmony which reigned within. 

But I must not linger over this period. The 
preakfast was finished, the travelling carriage at 
the door; and, amid the tears of many—the bless- 
ings of all—she set out for Milan. 

It was early in the morning of a dark winter's 
day ; the ground was covered with snow, which 
fell thick and fast; and the streets of Paris were 
almost utterly deserted. Uncongenial as the wea- 
ther was, a lady, whose delicacy of appearance 
seemed ill able to combat with the elements, was 
yet seen hurrying along. She held in her arms a 
little girl, about two years of age, while a fine boy 
a year or two older clung to her hand. She bent 
her steps to the Post-office, and inquired in an 
eager voice for letters. The mail for England was 
not yet ready for delivery, and she retraced her 
path to the Rue des Lombards, and entered a house 
where she occupied a small apartment. The room 
was meanly furnished, destitute of every accessory 
of luxury, deficient almost in those of comfort and 
necessity. One article only, quite out of keeping 
with the rest of the appointments, struck the eye: 
it was the picture of a gentleman, admirably 
painted, in an elaborately embossed gold frame, 
suspended over the fireplace ; on it the gaze of the 
lady instantly fixed itself. 

“No letter yet! and I must bear another intol- 
erable hour of suspense and agony! God give me 
strength to endure this wretchedness, and keep my 
mind from frenzy! Oh, Loftus! Loftus! in mercy 
write tome!” And, in an attitude of wild suppli- 
cation, she flung herself before the picture, while 
the hoarse, choking sob of anguish convulsed her 
frame. The children gazed on her with that affect- 
ing look of earnest wonder and scrutiny with which 
infancy ever beholds any violent exhibition of suf- 
fering. The little girl, flinging her tiny arms 
around her mother’s neck, lisped in broken accents, 
“Oh, dear mamma, do not cry so—papa will be 
sure tocome. He has promised little Florence a 
doll from England, and papa must not tell a story, 
must he, my own mamma ?” 

“No, sweet child, he ought not—he will not. 
Loftus, dear boy, what hour did the church clock 
chime last? My head is so giddy, ! cannot count 
the time.” 

“It was nine, mamma.” 

“Then the letters must now be ready.” And 
she again hurried with her children to the post- 
office. This time her application was successful. 
She received a large packet of letters, tore them 
open with frantic impatience, read them, staggered 
a few paces forward, and, with one loud, piercing 
shriek, fell senseless to the ground. 


I was sitting in the apartments which I occupied 
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in the Hotel Meurice, in Paris, when the waiter 
came bustling into the room, to tell me that an 
English lady, as her dress and contour indicated, 
had fallen in a fit in the street. J waited not to 
ask particulars, but hastened forth. When I reached 
the spot, I found that she had been conveyed to a 
neighboring surgeon’s, still in a state of stupor. I 
followed. ‘Those about her were using stimulants 
to restore her to consciousness. Oh! that return 
of consciousness! to the wretched how awful is it! 
For a while we refuse to believe in this new calam- 
ity; we would fain force back the dial of time, and 
make it point where it did only one little hour ago: 
then we strive to wrestle with the weight that has 
fallen like an avalanche on the mind; we seek to 
hurl it from us, to walk again in peace and free- 
dom: vain effort! The fiat has gone forth for us 
to suffer, and, though every heart-string may quiver 
with agony in the conflict, we cannot flee from the 
encounter. 

Branded in ineffaceable characters on my own 
brain is the image of that poor young creature, as 
I entered the shop; she was slowly recovering, 
seated on a low stool, her body rocking backward 
and forward with dull, monotonous movements. 
She opened her eyes, and looked about with a 
quick, restless glance, which had all the glare of 
delirium without its vacant apathy. She shed no 
tears ; but a gasp, between a sob and a groan, occa- 
sionally heaved her bosom, and disturbed the mus- 
cles around her small, exquisitely chiselled mouth. 
One hand was pressed tightly against her forehead : 
in the other, the letters she had received were 
firmly clenched, and the surgeon informed me that 
she had grasped them with unrelaxing tenacity, 
during the whole time of her swoon. We were 
thus Jeft in ignorance of the origin of that earth- 
quake of passion, beneath whose throes she had sunk. 
That the shock had been mental there could be 
little doubt; and this, if possible, rivetted more 
strongly the chain of interest which insensibly 
linked me to her. For what is the acutest bodily 
pain but a grain in the balance compared with the 
intolerable anguish of grief’s colossal machinery, 
playing against the heart and brain. 

There is something to my feelings inexpressibly 
solemn in viewing any one stricken by a special 
visitation of Providence. I carry out my sympathy 
even to inanimate nature: I never look upon a tree, 
scorched and shrivelled by the thunderbolt from on 
high, but my attention is imperatively arrested, my 
reflections become sad and serious. Its compan- 
ions, perchance, are flourishing around, still revell- 
ing in the sunshine, still tossing their green heads 
to catch a kiss from every passing breeze, while it 
stands a blasted monument of the wrath of Heaven. 
But, when the victim selected for punishment is 
taken from my own order of intelligence, when I 
see a being before me like myself, far better, it 
may be, chosen out and smitten to the earth by the 
chastisement of Deity while I stand unscathed, my 
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sensibilities are aroused—how keenly !—and my 
soul filled alike with mysterious wonder and humi- 
lity. The fair creature before me, what had she 
done to be thus afflicted? Still in the early sum- 
mer of existence, gladness should have filled her 
breast, bloom freshened on hercheek. Yet she Jay 
before me, crushed and wan, with the succor of 
strangers only to support her from without, and a 
mine of exhaustless wretchedness within! Why 
was this? We cannot fathom the inscrutable pur- 
poses of the Omnipotent ; be it ours to acquiesce in 
them, meekly and unrepiningly, unquestioning 
their wisdom, confident in their mercy ! 

To still the passionate cries of their children, on 
beholding the state of their mother, they had been 
taken up stairs, where the wife of the surgeon, 
with that ready humanity which French women 
possess in an eminent degree, was caressing them 
into silence. But their mother was now restored 
to perception, and with it came the evidence of 
their absence. With strength which, in contrast 
with her preceding feebleness, seemed supernatural, 
she sprang from her seat, pushed aside the persons 
who were bending over her, exclaiming, in a voice 
whose tone thrilled every one present, “* My child- 
ren! my children! where are they?” They were 
quickly placed in her arms, and an bysteric laugh 
of frightful gaiety greeted their appearance. She 
was now sufficiently recovered to be placed ina 
cab, and driven to her lodgings. The surgeon, 
whose interest in her was only less intense than 
my own, insisted on accompanying her; and I 
promised at his suggestion to visit her again in 
two hours. 

I Jounged in the interim to the Louvre, but in 
vain did the treasures of art present themselves to 
my eye; my every thought was preoccupied by 
remembrance of the scene I had witnessed. The 
form of the lovely, fragile sufferer, was ever before 
me. Itseemed, too, that her features were familiar. 
They haunted me like a dream of the past; but 
identity came not with the vision. One moment I 
fancied I had seen her in the Ionian isles, where 
my health had obliged me to pass the last four years, 
and from which I was returning, taking Paris en 
roufe. Then again she recalled the beautiful Lady 
Fitzgerald. But she it could scarcely be, for, 
though no accounts of her had reached me during 
my sojourn in Greece, still she was too fixed in 
position toassociate, even in possibility, with the poor, 
faded being I had lately seen. Yet it was strangely 
like her, and I almost regretted that I had obeyed 
the surgeon’s order to retire into the inner shop 
during her resuscitation, as he was fearful Jest the 
presence of so many strangers might exasperate 
her nervous excitement; otherwise there would 
have been opportunity for mutual recognition. But 
it was chimerical to suppose this. It was doubtless 
one of those casual resemblances which sometimes 
come across us to perplex and baffle memory. 

I returned to the surgeon’s; he had just arrived 
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from Mrs. Gordon, for so he told me she was called. 
He gave a fearful report. She was externally 
calm and collected, but his experienced eye could 
detect, through the artificial trammels she had 
placed on her manner, the vehement struggle of 
the inner mind. He considered her tottering on 
the very verge of insanity. Heurged me instant! y 
to visit her, and offer the plea of my sex and coun- 
try to induce her to confidence. I proceeded to 
her residence, and was admitted. At sight of the 
picture of Sir Loftus Fitzgerald, which hung over 
the chimney-piece, I literally stood aghast, for jy 
all but determined my fears that it was indeed his 
wife whom I had recently seen. 

I was not long in doubt. She entered from an 
adjoining room, looked at me with surprise and 
earnestness, called me by my name and burst into 
tears. I did not attempt to stem the gush of feel- 
ing from which I hoped for relief to her over- 
wrought brain. During its indulgence, I had full 
leisure to observe the almost miraculous havoc 
which four years had wrought on her person. She 
was thin to attenuation; her hair was banded back, 
and showed her once fair, round cheek, hollow and 
sunken ; her large, lustrous eyes, by their size and 
brilliancy, seemed to make yet more conspicuous 
the ravages of suffering in the rest of her face. Her 
brow, once smoother than the polished marble, 
ploughed by the furrows of care, was now defaced 
by wrinkles. Her figure, though its graceful sym- 
metry nothing could destroy, retained but the out- 
line of its former perfection. Even her hands, 
once so remarkable for their beauty, had lost their 
fair texture and delicate plumpness, and looked 
thin, seg and sickly. Her mouth only was that 
of other days—a model of expression and beauty. 

The torrent of her sorrow at length found pause; 
and, well divining the anxiety which devoured me 
to learn what vicissitudes had brought thus lowly 
in station and broken in spirit one whom I had last 
seen surrounded by grandeur, beaming with felici- 
ty, she murmured in a low, indistinct voice, “ You 
must indeed wonder to see me thus. Jt isa long, 
wild story: will you listen to it? It is well that 
some one should be the depository of my wrongs; 
and I thank Heaven for the contingency that has 
brought you near me this day. The hour may not 
be far distant when my beloved children may want 
a protector.” And she shuddered as she spoke. 
It is unnecessary to say with what eagerness and 
sincerity ] offered my services, or with what variety 
of emotion I listened to the following narrative. 

“T will endeavor to be brief and coherent: but 
my head is strangely confused. You know that, 
immediately after my marriage, we proceeded to 
Milan. A few—a very few months elapsed before 
the conduct of Sir Loftus begantochange. All his 
love and devotion were gone, and succeeded by 
coldness and indifference. You know my temper 
is not violent—you will believe, therefore, that I 
bore the alteration uncomplainingly, though I was 
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sick—how sick !—at heart. My station in society 
compelled me to be much in public; we were 
necessarily but little alone, and that little he 
abridged by every device in his power. 

« This continued for a year. I became the mo- 
ther of that boy. His unkindness, amounting to 
inhumanity, during my illness, even my attendants 
commented on. Still I reproached him not: it is 
not invective that will restore affection. We left 
Milan, and took a palazzo at Naples; and here”— 
(and her whole frame was convulsed, and for a 
while she was unable to proceed,) “here it was, 
the abyss of that misery opened on me which has 
so utterly and fatally engulphed me! There was 
a lady at Naples—Miss Lascelles; I thought her 
my friend ; she was an old playmate, and I rejoiced 
tosee her. She was with usconstantly, and I was 
glad at the attention my husband paid her, for, poor 
fool that I was! I believed it indirect kindness to 
myself. But soon it became of such a nature, that 
it had been degrading to myself to witness it. 
Hours, days elapsed, and they were out alone to- 
gether. Oh! how I shudder whenI think what 
burning, maddening moments of torture I counted 
over! Passions, more fierce and devastating than 
the volcano near me raged in my bosom. I knew 
the man I worshipped—may God forgive me!—I 
fear with sinful idolatry—while I was pacing my 
lonely chamber, deserted and wretched, was caress- 
ing another. Sometimes [ imposed on myself the 
sight of this. It was less intolerable than the 
thick-thronging fancies which swept over my brain 
during their absence. But I could not long bear it. 
The intimacy between them became matter of such 
public animadversion, that I forbade her my house ; 
from that hour he was almost a stranger too. Even 
the birth of his little girl sufficed not to draw her 
from his side. 

“ At this time a new and singular evil threatened 
me, the realization of which has precipitated me 
from affluence to poverty. A claimant to the estates 
which I possessed made his appearance. It was 
the son of my father by a woman in the West In- 
dies. I knew not of his existence; but, as if fate 
had determined to task me to the uttermost limit, 
he came atthisepoch. I cannot explain—my head 
is too bewildered—all the causes which had kept 
him so long away. Enough; he produced a certi- 
ficate of his mother’s marriage. Sir Loftus, who 
depended so much on the gratification of the senses 
for enjoyment, regarded the menace of loss of 
wealth with peculiar apprehension. He met the 
claim at first with derision, then with the fixed de- 
termination to resist it to the utmost. On me he 
heaped every species of abuse and violence, accus- 
ing me of having duped him. 

“The man withdrew not his pretensions. Leav- 
ing me here, Sir Loftus proceeded to England. 
Legal authorities were consulted, and a trial fol- 
lowed, in which the jury awarded a verdict to our 
opponent. We were thus in a moment given over 
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to poverty. All the lon arrears of rent were 
demanded. The property which had accrued to 
me from my dear mother’s death—how often have 
I blessed Heaven that she lived not to see her 
child’s sufferings !—availed not to meet this: my 
jewels were sacrificed, and ], the heiress of tens of 
thousands, forced to employ my musical attain- 
ments to procure subsistence for myself and child- 
ren. 

“T have not told you that I found Sir Loftus, 
after my marriage, to be deeply involved in debt, 
and he had long since squandered at the gaming- 
table the patrimony which he possessed. He re- 
turned, with Miss Lascelles living openly as his 
mistress. I saw him but rarely—his time was 
divided between her and Frascati. Yet, even yet, 
I hoped to reclaim him. I would have forgiverr 
him, and he had been dearer to me in poverty 
than wealth; but it was not to be. With what 
delight would I have labored for him day and night, 
if his smile had brightened my scanty meal! Riches 
I did and could surrender unrepiningly; but, oh! 
the idol whom I could have prayed or deified Heay- 
en for I could not renounce—him, the one love of 
my youth, of my life! With all his frailties, still 
was he dear to my fond heart—still was he my 
husband, whom I had knelt with at the altar, and 
swore to obey till death. I fear I sinned, for my 
excess of love has brought on me my doom of woe. 

“One morning, about four weeks since, he re- 
ceived letters from England, which strangely dis- 
composed him: he said his presence was instantly 
necessary in London, and, without bidding me fare- 
well, without one kiss, he set off in the diligence.” 
Here she became so fearfully agitated that I urged 
her to cease. 

“ No, no,” she vehemently answered; “it is 
coming to an end—it is all coming to an end. I 
heard nothing till this day. I had letters—one 
from my solicitor: he tells me” (and she grasped 
my hand tightly, while her wild, haggard looks 
filled me with alarm) * that--that Sir Loftus is a 
married man—has had a wife and family for years; 
and I, wretched creature, have been but his para- 
mour! -My children, my poor children, they, too, 
will have the brand of infamy stamped on their 
brows—they are illegitimate!” And her ashen 
cheek became streaked with a crimson light. 

“ But that is not all;” and her large eyes had a 
look of fierce despair, and she shrieked, rather than 
spoke, the other words: “1 had another letter; it 
was from him, my husband—oh, no; I have no 
husband! I was but his mistress. He wrote from 
Liverpool. He tells me that he supposes I shall 
commence proceedings against him; but he cares 
not, for he is sailing for America—and not alone: 
she—the woman—my friend, goes with him, and 
he intends to marry her as soon as he lands. And 
he says he never loved me—bhe only married me 
for my fortune; and I have bartered my all! of hap- 
piness here, perilled, it may be, my soul hereafter, 
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for one who never loved me. How shall I live? 
the finger of scorn will point at me, the laugh of 
derision greet my approach. Where shall I hide ? 
I have no money, no character, no name!” and she 
groaned aloud. 

For some time I had watched her with forebod- 
ing apprehensions. As she uttered the last words, 
she started up, and rushed to the window, and, had 
I not caught her by the robe, would have dashed 
herself into the street. I seized her hand, and her 
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screams were heart-piercing. “ Off, let me go; I 
will—will die!” The violence of her cries brousht 
up the inmates of the apartments below. It wes 
but too evident that her senses were gone, and that 
strong coercion was necessary. I sent for the sur. 
geon. He pronounced her immediate removal to g 


lunatic asylum compulsory ; and, when the night of 


that eventful day closed over her unhappy head, 
she was an inmate of La Salpétriére, a rayine 
maniac. There she remains to this hour. ‘ 


eee 


SHEPHERD’S DOG. 


[SEE ENGRAVING. } 


_ One of the most useful animals in Scotland is the 
shepherd’s dog. A single shepherd with one of 
these dogs could do more in gathering a flock of 
sheep from a Highland farm than twenty shepherds 
could do without them; and it is a fact that without 
one of these dogs, the life of the shepherd would be 
a mere blank. Without the shepherd’s dog the 
whole of the open mountainous country of Scotland 
would not be worth a sixpence. It would require 
more hands to manage a flock of sheep, gather them 
from the hills, place them in houses or folds, and 
drive them to market, than the whole profits arising 
from the flock would be able to support. The shep- 
herd naturally feels an interest in his dog; it is he 
that earns the family’s bread, of which he is con- 
tent to receive the smallest morsel; he is always 
grateful, and always ready to serve his master’s 
interest to the best of his abilities. Hunger, fatigue, 
or the worst of treatment, will not drive him from 
his master’s side. If one of them is obliged to 
change masters, it will be a long time before he will 
acknowledge the new one, or condescend+to work 
for him as willingly as he did the old one; and if 
he once does become attached to him, he is so for 
life. Some good anecdotes are told of this dog by 
the famous Ettrick Shepherd. 
ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 

The following remarkable instances of sagacity 
in a dog, are detailed by the Ettrick Shepherd, 
James Hogg, in his Shepherd’s Calendar : 

My dog was always my companion. I con- 
versed with him the whole day—I shared every 
meal with him—and my plaid in the time of a 
shower ; the consequence was, that I generally had 
the best dogs in all the country. The first re- 
markable one that I had was named Sirrah. He 
was beyond all comparison the best dog I ever saw. 
He was of a surly, unsocial temper—disdained all 
flattery, and refused to be caressed; but his atten- 
tion to his master’s commands and interests never 
will again be equalled by any of the canine race. 
The first time that I saw him, a drover was leading 
him by a rope; he was hungry, and lean, and far 
from being a beautiful cur, for he was all over black, 
and had a grim face striped with dark brown. 


The man had bought him of a boy for three shi. 
lings, somewhere on the Border, and doubtless had 
used him very ill on his journey. I thought I dis. 
covered a sort of sullen intelligence in his face, 
notwithstanding his dejected and forlorn situation: 
so I gave the drover a guinea for him, and appro. 
priated the captive to myself. 1 believe there never 
was a guinea so well laid out; at Jeast I am satis. 
fied that I never laid one out to so good purpose. 
He was scarcely then a year old, and knew s0 little 
of herding, that he had never turned a sheep in his 
life; but as soon as he discovered that it was his 
duty to do so, and that it obliged me, I can never 
forget with what anxiety and eagerness he learned 
his different evolutions. He would try every way 
deliberately, till he found out what [ wanted him 
to do; and when once I made him understand a 
direction, he never forgot or mistook it again. 
Well as I knew him, he very often astonished me, 
for when hard pressed in accomplishing the task that 
he was put to, he had expedients of the moment 
that bespoke a great share of the reasoning faculty. 
Were I to relate all his exploits, it would require a 
volume; I shall mention only one or two, to prove 
what kind of an animal he was. 

I was a shepherd for ten years on the same farm, 
where I had always about seven hundred lambs put 
under my charge every year at weaning time. As 
they were of the short, or black-faced kind, the 
breaking of them was a very ticklish and difficult 
task. 1 was obliged to watch them night and day 
for the first four days, during which time [ had 
always a person to assist me. It happened one 
year, that just about midnight the lambs broke, and 
came up the moor upon us, making a noise with their 
running, louder than thunder. We got up and 
waived our plaids, and shouted, in hopes to turn 
them, but we only made matters worse, for in 2 
moment they were all around us, and by our exer- 
tions we cut them into three divisions; one of these 
ran north, another south, and those that came up 
between us straight up the moor to the westward. 
I called out, ‘Sirrah, my man, they’re a’ away; 
the word, of all others, that set him most upon the 
alert, but owing to the darkness of the night and 
blackness of the moor, I never saw him at all. 
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As the division of the lambs that ran southward 
were going straight towards the fold, where they 
had been that day taken from their dams, I was 
afraid they would go there, and again mix with 
them; so I threw off part of my clothes, and pur- 
sued them, and by great personal exertion, and the 
help of another old dog that [ had besides Sirrah, 
I turned them, but in a few minutes afterwards 
jost them altogether. I ran here and there, not 
knowing What to do, but always at intervals, gave 
a loud whistle to Sirrah to let him know that 1 was 
depending on him. By that whistling, the lad who 
was assisting me found me out; but he likewise 
had lost all trace whatsoever of the lambs. Lasked 
if he had not seen Sirrah? He said he had not; 
but that after [ left him, a wing of the lambs had 
cume round him with a swirl, and that he supposed 
Sirrah had then given them a turn, though he 
could not see him for the darkness. We both con- 
cluded, that whatever way the lambs ran at first, 
they would finally land at the fold where they left 
their mothers, and without delay we bent our course 
towards that; but when we came there, there was 
nothing of them, nor any kind of bleating to be 
heard, when we discovered with vexation that we 
had come on a wrong track. 

My companion then bent his course towards the 
farm of Glen on the north, and I ran away west- 
ward for several miles, along the wild track where 
the lambs had grazed while following their dams. 
We met after it was day, far up ina place called 
the Black Cleuch, but neither of us had been able 
to discover our lambs, nor any traces of them. It 
was the most extraordinary circumstance that had 
ever occurred in the annals of the pastoral life! 
We had nothing for it but to return to our master, 
and inforra him that we had lost his whole flock of 
lambs, and knew not what was become of one of 
them. 

On our way home, however, we discovered a body 
of lambs at the bottom of a deep ravine, called 
the Flesh Cleuch, and the indefatigable Sirrah 
standing in front of them, looking all around for 
some relief, but still standing true to his charge. 
The sun was then up; and when we first came in 
view of them, we concluded that it was one of the 
divisions of the lambs, which Sirrah had been unable 
to manage until he came to that commanding situa- 
tion, for it was about a mile and a half distant from 
the place where they first broke and scattered. But 
what was our astonishment when we discovered by 
degrees that not one lamb of the whole flock was 
wanting! How he had got all the divisions col- 
lected in the dark is beyond my comprehension. 
The charge was left entirely to himself from mid- 
night until the rising of the sun; and if all the 
shepherds of the forest had been there to assist him, 
they could not have effected it with greater proprie- 
ty. All that I can say farther is, that I never felt 
so grateful to any creature below the sun as I did 
to Sirrah tant morning. 
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I remember another achievement of his which 
I adusired still more. I was sent to a place in 
Tweedsdale, called Stanhope, to bring home a wild 
ewe that had strayed from home. The place lay at 
the distance of about fifteen miles, and my way to 
it was over steep hills, and athwart deep glens ;— 
there was no path, and neither Sirrah nor I had 
ever travelled the road before. The ewe was brought 
in and put into a barn over night, and after being 
frightened in this way set out with me in the 
morning to be driven home by herself. She was 
as wild as a roe, and bounded away to the side of 
the mountain like one, 1 sent Sirrah on a circular 
route wide before, and let him know that he had 
the charge of her. When I left the people at the 
house, Mr. Tweedie, the farmer, said to me, ‘ Do 
you really suppose that you will drive that sheep 
over these hills and out through the midst of all 
the sheep in the country?’ I said I would try to 
do it. ‘Then let me tell you,’ said he, ‘that you 
may as well try to travel to the sun.” The man 
did not know that ] was destined to do both one 
and the other. 

Our way, as [ said, lay over wild hills and through 
the middle of flocks of sheep. I seldom got a sight 
of the ewe, for she was some times a mile before 
me, sometimes two; but Sirrah kept her in com- 
mand the whole way—never suffering her to mix 
with other sheep, nor, as far as I could judge, ever 
to deviate twenty yards from the track by which he 
and I went the day before. When we came over 
the great height towards Manor Water, Sirrah and 
his charge happened to cross it a little before me, 
and our way lying down hill for several miles, I 
lost all traces of them but still held on my track. 
I came to two shepherd’s houses, and asked if they 
had seen any thing of a black dog with a branded 
face and a Jong tail, driving a sheep? No, they had 
seen no such thing; and besides, all their sheep, 
both above and below the houses, seemed to be 
unmoved. I had nothing for it but to hold on my 
way homeward; and at length on the corner of a 
hill at the side of the water, I discovered my trusty, 
coal-black friend, sitting with his eye fixed intently 
on the burn below him, and sometimes giving a 
casual glance behind to see if | was coming; he 
had the ewe standing there safe and unhurt. 

When I got her home and set her at liberty 
among our own sheep, he took it highly amiss. I 
could scarcely prevail with him to Jet her go, and 
so dreadfully was he affronted that she should have 
been let go free after all his toil and trouble, that 
he would not come near me all the way to the 
house, nor yet taste any supper when he got there. 
I believe he wanted me to take her home and kill 
her. 

He had one very laughable peculiarity, which 
often created no little disturbance about the house 
—it was an outrageous ear for music. He never 
heard music, but he drew towards it, and he never 
drew towards it but he joined in it with all his 
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vigor. Many a good psalm, song and tune, was he 
the cause of spoiling: for when he fairly set to, at 
which he was not slack, the voices of all his coad- 
jutors had no chance with his. 

It was customary with the worthy old farmer 
with whom I resided, to perform family worship 
morning and evering, and before he began, it was 
necessary to drive Sirrah to the fields and close the 
door. If this was at any time forgot or neglected, 
the moment that the psalin was raised, he joined 
with all his zeal, and at sucha rate that he drowned 
the voices of the family before three lines could be 
sung. Nothing farther could be done till Sirrah 
was expelled. But then, when he got to the peat- 
stack before the door, especially if he got a blow in 
going out, he did give his powers of voice full 
scope without mitigation ; and even at that distance 
he was often a hard match for us all. 

Some imagined that it was from a painful sensa- 
tion that he did this. No such thing. Music was 
his delight; it always drew him towards it like a 
charm. I slept in the byre loft—Sirrah in a hay- 
nook in a corner below. When sore fatigued, I 
sometimes retired to my bed before the hour of fam- 
ily worship, In such cases, whenever the psalm 
was raised in the kitchen—which was but a short 
distance—Sirrah left his lair, and laying his ear 
close to the bottom of the door to hear more dis- 
tinctly, he growled a low note in accompaniment, 
till the sound expired ; and then rose, shook his 
ears and returned to his hay-nook. Sacred music 
affected him most; but in either that or any other 
slow tune, when the tones dwelt upon the key note, 
they put him quite beside himself; his eyes had the 
gleam of madness in them, and he -sometimes 
quitted singing and literally fell to barking. All 
his race have the same qualities of voice and ear 
to a less or greater degree. 

The most painful part of Sirrah’s history yet re- 
mains; but in memory of himself it must be set 
down. He grew old and unable to do my work by 
himself. [had ason of hiscoming on that promised 
well, and was a greater favorite with me than 
ever the other was. The times were hard and the 
keeping of them both was a tax upon my master 
which I did not like to impose, although he made 
no remonstrances. I was obliged to part with one 
of them, so I sold old Sirrah to a neighboring shep- 
herd for three guineas. He was accustomed while 
I was smearing or doing any work about the farm, 
to go with any of the family when 1 ordered him, 
and run at their bidding the same as at my own; 
but then when he came home at night a word of 
approbation from me was recompense sufficient, and 
he was ready to go with whomsoever I commanded 
him. 
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Of course, when I sold him to this lad, he wep: 
away when I ordered him, without any reluctance. 
and wrought for him all that day and the next as 
well as ever he did in hislife. But when he found 
he was abandoned by me and doomed to be the 
slave of a stranger for whom he did not care, ho 
would never again do another feasible turn. Tho 
lad said he ran among the sheep like a whelp, and 
seemed intent to do him all the mischief he could. 
The consequence was that he was obliged to part 
with him ina short time, but he had more honor 
than I had, for he took him to his father and de- 
sired him to foster Sirrah and be kind to him as 
long as he lived, for the sake of what he ha! 
been, and this injunction the old man faithfully per. 
formed. 

He came back tosee me now and then for months 
after he went away, but afraid of the mortification 
of being driven from the farm house, he never came 
there; but knowing well the road I took to tlie }\\ 
in the morning, he lay down near to that. When 
he saw me coming, he did not venture near me, but 
walked round the hill, keeping always about two 
hundred yards off, and then returned to his ney 
master again, satisfied for the time that there was 
no more shelter with his beloved one for hin, 
When [ thought how easily one kind word woud 
have attached him to me for life; and how grate‘! 
it would have been to my faithful old servant and 
friend, I could not help regretting my fortune that 
obliged us to separate. That unfeeling tax on the 
shepherd’s dog, his only bread-winner, has been tie 
cause of much pain in this respect. 

The parting with old Sirrah after all that he had 
done for me, had such an effect on my heart that 
I have never been able to forget it to this day; the 
more I have considered his attachment and chi- 
racter, the more I admired them; and the resolu- 
tion that he took up and persisted in, of never 
doing a good turn for any other of my race, after 
the ingratitude that he had experienced from me, 
appeared to me to have a kind of heroism and sub- 
limity in it. I am, however, writing nothing but 
the plain truth to which there are plenty of living 
witnesses. I then made a vow to myself, which | 
have religiously kept and ever shall, never to sell 
another dog: but that I may stand acquitted of 
all pecuniary motives—which indeed those who 
know me will scarcely suspect me of—I must 
add, that when [ saw how matters went, I never 
took a farthing of the stipulated price for old 
Sirrah. I have Sirrali’s race to this day; and 
though none of them have ever equalled him asa 
sheep dog, yet they have far exceeded him in 
all the estimable qualities of sociability and hu- 
mor. 
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THEIR TRAVELS.—CHAPTER VII. 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 


Having dismissed her darling son, who was, as she 
thankfully exclaimed to her heart, as useful as he was 
ornamental, Mrs. Roberts returned to the room in 
which they had breakfasted, and in which she found 
Bertha Harrington alone. It instantly occurred to her 
that the half-witted young heiress would see nothing 
unreasonable in being asked to share the expenses of 
a carriage, and also of the family subscription, which 
was to open the rooms, and all their manifold delights, 
to the whole party for the season. 

“Tam quite glad I have found you here by your- 
self, my dear Bertha, for I want to speak to you about 
alittle business. I think your dear good aunt, Lady 
Moreton, told me before we left Paris, that she had 
given you fifty pounds, my dear, being half-a-year’s 
allowance of pocket ?” 

It has been stated that the eyes of Bertha Harring- 
ton were very large eyes, and, moreover, both in shape 
and color, they were very beatiful eyes; but as to 
their expression, it would be imprudent to speak with 
equal certainty, because scarcely any two people 
sgreed about it. Mrs. Roberts was one of those who 
declared that when Bertha Harrington opened her 
great, large eyes wide, and stared full in one’s face, 
she looked most completely like a fool. If Mrs. Rob- 
erts had never thought this before, she would most 
certainly have thought so now, for assuredly there was 
asort of vacancy in the stare with which Miss Har- 
rington received this allusion to her private affairs, 
that might have appeared to many like the unmeaning 
glance of utter stupidity. But Mrs. Roberts saw no- 
thing in it to surprise her; she had been for some time 
convinced that Bertha Harrington was very nearly an 
idiot, and with her usual amiable consideration, she 
determined to treat her accordingly. 

“ Don’t look so frightened, my dear child,” said she, 
with a smile that was really quite involuntary, “ no- 
body is going to scold you about your pocket-money. 
All want, my dear Bertha, is that you should try to 
understand what I am going to say to you, and then 
Iam sure you will answer meas you ought todo. The 
truth is, Bertha, that our long journey from Paris has 
been dreadfully expensive—gentlemen are always so 
extravagant upon a journey. And now, of course, a 
variety of new expenses come upon us, which must be 
met, unless, indeed, I were cruel enough to keep you, 
and the other poor dear girls, out of every thing gay 
and pleasant, and that I certainly will not do. New 
you heard what Mr. Roberts said about the carriage, 
didn’t you ?” 

“No ma’am,” replied Bertha. 

Mrs. Roberts shook her head, but went on, raising 
her voice a little. ‘* Whether you heard him or not, 
my dear, what he said was, that he feared the expense 
of a carriage was more than he could stand just now, 
and yet, I am sure, that without it, you can none of 
you go any where; and that is the reason, my dear, 
why I wanted to ask you whether you did not think 
that out of your very large allowance for pocket-money 





you could contrive to pay something towards a carriage. 
Don’t you think you could, my dear 1” 

Bertha paused for half a moment before she answered, 
and then said, “ No, ma’am.” 

There was a decision in the succinct directness of 
this reply, which a little startled Mrs. Roberts, but she 
thought that the peculiarly composed air with which 
it was uttered, had something so stultified in it, that 
she was more than ever confirmed in her belief of 
the young lady’s mental deficiency ; so giving her a 
good-humored, condescending little pat upon the 
shoulder, she said, 

“« Come, come, my dear child, I must not have you 
talk nonsense. We know very well that you have 
more money than you know what to do with. 
must be a good girl, Bertha, and let me have fifteen 
pounds, or twenty would be better still, towards paying 
for a carriage. And when you have done this, I pro- 
mise that you shall never be with»ut one to ride in, 
any single day, as long as you stay.” 

“Tf you will be so good ss to write to my aunt Mor- 
ton, ma’am,” 
plain your wishes to her, she will in return explain to 
you, I think, that the four hundred a year which you 
are to receive, if I continue in your family, is intended 
to include the accommodation of a carriage.” 

‘*Do you think so, my dear?” returned Mrs. Rob- 
erts, coloring violently, and at once aware, with (as 
she told herself) all her usual quickness, that Bertha 
Harrington, like many other half-witted persons, was 
“Well, well, my 
dear,” she added without the least apparent diminution 
of her good-humor, * we won’t say any more about it, 
then. I must try what I can do to persuade Mr. Rob- 
erts.”” 


So you 


said Bertha, rather demurely, “and ex- 


cunning enough about moncy. 


And to say truth, this unexpected display of ‘‘ cun- 
ning” in the young heiress, sent the managing lady 
off to her husband, very nearly as well pleased as if 
she had carried the money she had asked for in her 
hand. 


“ We must take care what we are about, Mr. Rob- 
erts,” said she, as she luckily caught him in the act of 
taking up his hat and stick. “ Miss Bertha Harring- 
ton, in consequence of what you said at breakfast [ 
suppose, has just given me to understand that she 
wishes me to write to her aunt, Lady Morton, in order 
to inquire whether the accommodation of a carriage— 
those were her very words—whether the accommoda- 
tion of a carriage was not understood to be included 
in the four hundred a year which we are to receive, 
if she stays with us.” 

Mr. Roberts produced a long but very gentle whistle, 

‘« Not a word more upon the subject, my dear,” said 
he; ‘‘see about getting a comfortable carriage directly. 
Let it be the very first thing, do you understand! the 
very first thing attended to.” 

“ Yes, my dear, I will,” replied Mrs, Roberts, with 
a sigh, ‘‘it is plain that there is no help for it.” 
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a e a * * * 


By the time the carriage drove to the door of the 
Balcony House, the wardrobes of the Roberts’ family 
had been sufficiently unpacked for them to be ready 
to enter it without one shadow of doubt or misgiving 
respecting their good looks and general appearance.” 

** Here it comes !” cried Edward. “ Here it comes, 
and if you are not all pleased with it, you may get the 
next yourselves, that’s all.” 

**Oh! it is exactly the sort of carriage I wish for!” 
exclaimed Maria, coloring with delight ; ‘* so perfectly 
open, and so particularly calculated to show everybody 
in it to the greatest possible advantage, on account of 
the lining (light scarlet moreen) you know, mamma, 
which is so capital for the complexion. 
darling, Edward, and that’s the truth.” 

“ Nothing, indeed, could have been more completely 
what I wished for, my dear son,” said Mrs. Roberts, 
turning her eyes-from the carriage to his face, with 
infinite complacency. “ But I confess I should have 
thought it rather strange if my own dear Edward had 
shown himself incapable of choosing a proper equipage 
for his mother and sisters. He is too much a part of 
myself for me to feel any such fear. ‘The color of the 
lining was really very important, on account of your 
sisters, and you have hit the thing exactly. What do 
you say to it, Agatha ?” 

* T approve it perfectly, ma’am,” replied her eldest 
daughter, but I beg to observe that the effect will be 
infinitely improved by my old blue shawl, the color 
of which is so beautiful, and as fresh as ever it 
was ; this shawl must be thrown carelessly over the 
back of the carriage. And if your cloak also, ma’am, 
which is really so rich-looking, as to give an air of 
dignity and consequence, were hung gracefully at your 
back, I certainly do think that, dressed as we all are, 
with Edward driving us, and that decent-looking 
coachman put in the dickey behind by way of a foot- 
man, we may set out without feeling the least objection 
to meeting again the same party we did yesterday.” 

‘*7 think so,” returned her mother, in a tone that 
left no doubt of her sincerity. “ But, Agatha,” she 
added, after meditating for a moment, “don’t you think 
my beautiful cloak will be rather the worse for the dis- 
play? Remember what it cost, my dear? I wish I 
could teach you a little of my economy, Agatha.” 

“ Nobody, ma’am, can justly reproach me with not 
being economical. Maria knows what sort of stockings 
I wear under my boots; and there are many other 
things I could mention that might convince the most 
suspicious person of my being really and truly econo- 
mical, But it is perfectly nonsense, ma’am, to talk of 
hurting velvet. Every body that understands any 
thing about the matter, is well aware that nothing can 
hurt velvet, and that is exactly the reason why people 
give such a monstrous price for it. Itis exactly that 
which makes it so economical.” 

“ There is truth in that, certainly, my dear,” replied 
the mother. “Run, Maria, will you? there’s a dear 
girl, and open the bottom drawer in my room, and 
there you will find it wrapped up in an old table-cloth. 
Tt will give exactly the sort of air which a person like 
me, a little stout, you know, and the mother of a family, 
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ought to have. You are a clever creature, Agatha, and 
nobody can doubt it.” 

“ But upon my soul J shall doubt it,” cried the 
lively Edward, who had been practising a few coach- 
man’s vagaries before the glass; “I shall doubt jt 
if she keeps us any longer with her preaching. Run, 
and get your blue rag, girl, at once—I know it’s rather 
a good notion, but I’ll be shot if I wait for it.” And 
having uttered these words, he darted out of the room 
and installed himself on the coach-box, where, hivlne 
coaxed the legitimate Jehu to repose himself on the 
seat behind, he solaced himself for the further delay of 
of the ladies, by arranging the reins on his white-gloved 
fingers, in the most approved style, and by attempting 
with infinite grace to remove a fly from the patient ear 
of one of the horses. 

Meanwhile the ladies hastened to join him as soon 
as their decorative drapery had deen obtained, and Miss 
Harrington summoned from the snug little apartment 
which had been assigned her. Had Bertha been quite 
aware of the resolute projects for display, which at 
this moment swelled the bosoms of Mrs. Roberts and 
her offspring, she might have shrunk from making a 
part of their cortege. Butno such thought entered 
her head. She knew well enough, poor girl, that she 
should find them very wearisome companions, and it 
was decidedly a part of her proposed scheme of enjoy- 
ment at Baden, to get as much out of their way as 
possible ; but she thought that by accompanying them 
in a drive or two, she should learn enough of the ge- 
ography of the place to enable her to ramble alone, 
without being puzzled as to the getting home again. 
She therefore joined the party the moment she was 
called upon to do so, and they set off in full glory fir 
the library, that being the spot which ¢he judicious 
Edward preferred to all others to begin with, as a sort 
of focus of which all the brightest emanations of rank, 
fashion, and beauty were sure to meet. 

“ But shall we not be likely to find papa there!” 
whispered Maria to her brother; ‘‘and if we do of 
course he will come and speak to us—and you know 
how he looks, Edward! Shall you like it? to be mixed 
up with such a very old fashioned figure, at the very 
moment of first showing ourselves! Will it not be 
running into danger ?” 

‘*It is no good to talk about it, Maria,” he replied, 
with an impatient action of both reins and whip. “ You 
may depend upon it that there are many fasoinable 
young people, besides ourselves, who have quizzical 
governors. It is one of the things one must bear, you 
know, like the toothache, or any thing else that can't 
be helped. It’s no good to grumble. Sit down, will 
you. Here are the same two fellows thut we saw yes- 
terday.” 

Mr. Edward was right. The same “two fellows” 
who had at once so terrified and enchanted the Roberts 
family on the preceding day, as they made their dusty 
entry into the town of Baden, were now seen 4p- 
proaching them on horseback. Edward had just turned 
his horses into this road as he perceived them, and be- 
tween his anxiety to examine them and their horses, 
and the still greater anxiety to show off to advantage 
himself and his own, he pulled his reins to the left 
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when he ought to have pulled them to the right, by then, more enchanting than all the other eyes in the 
which his wheels ran within half an inch of a toler- world put together. 

ably deep, open water-course, by the road-side, and Meanwhile the feelings of the Robertses were of a 
a very serious accident would have unquestionably very mixed description. Poor Edward had become 
followed, had not one of the young men, suddenly quite certain about the lord’s being a lord, and knew 
sprung from his steed, and turned the heads of the not whether to be the most provoked at having been 
misguided carriage-horses, suffering his own to trot off seen in such a disgracefully uncoachmanlike scrape, or 


in whatever direction he preferred. delighted at having the young nobleman brought into 
Bertha Harrington was the only person in the car- parley with his family. 
riage who was at all aware of the importance of the As to the two Misses Roberts, they were altogether 


service thus rendered, for she only had perceived how jn such a state of agitation, that it would have been 
dangerously their carriage had swerved, while the very difficult for them to say themselves, whether they 
young nobleman, (for so the gentleman proved to be were most teased or pleased by what had happened. 
who had remained upon his horse) first learning the Pleased they were, greatly beyond their powers of lan- 
peril from the expression of the face upon which he guage to express, by the blessed chance which had 
had been gazing, and then from the marks left by the brought Lord Lynberry to take off his hat beside their 
suddenly turned wheels, rode round the carriage tothe carriage—but teased, alas! they were also, to a degree 
corner in which Miss Harrington was seated, and tak- that none but a Miss Roberts could be, at the utter 
ing off his hat, expressed his hope that the ladies had neglect into which their own charms had fallen, while 
not been alarmed. his ill-judging though noble eyes, had been fixed with 
«“ Alarmed 7” screamed Mrs. Roberts, with all the such inconceivable pertinacity on the whitewashed face 
strength of her lungs—“ what is it, gentlemen ? What of that idiot Bertha! Mrs. Roberts was enchanted by 
in the world has happened to us ?” the adventure; she neither saw nor felt that its obvious 
The displaced coackman had by this time descended advantages had any drawback; and when Lord Lyn- 
from his seat on the dickey, and stood at the horses’ berry, after uttering to Bertha all that it was well pos- 
heads, uttering a few execrations in high Dutch, on sible to say on the occasion, at length turned to her, 
the presumptuous ignorance of young English gentle- and added, that he hoped he might be permitted to in- 
men on their travels; while the young man who had quire to-morrow how they all were after their alarming 
done the party the good service of saving them from accident, she, for the first time, felt her conscience per- 
being overturned in the ditch, stepped to the side of fectly at rest on the subject of the lodgings. 
the carriage at which Mrs. Roberts was screaming “What should I have suffered now,” thought she, 
forth her unanswered questions; for the young noble- “ if I had taken a horrid, little, cheap lodging! I should 
man who had addressed his polite inquiries to Miss have been ready to sink into the earth!” And when, 
Harrington, very pertinaciously awaited his answer with her very best smile, she replied to his lordship’s 
from her, leaving the important lady who sat beside Civil speech, by saying, “‘ Most happy! the Balcony 
her utterly unnoticed. Very timely, therefore, was the House, my lord,” the whole family felt a thrill of de- 
approach of the elder of the two gentlemen to the other light which overpowered every less agreeable sensation. 


side of the vehicle, and very good-natured was the tone  . 
in which he informed the greatly excited Mrs, Roberts | While the family pursued their way to the library, 
that there was no further cause for alarm. and occupied themselves there for a long half hour, in 


saying and doing every thing which they thought most 
likely to attract the admiring attention of the various 
loungers who went in and out, the young Lord Lyn- 
berry complied with the request of his tutor, for such 
was the office held by his companion, Mr. Vincent, 
and riding to the livery--tables, found him remounted 


“ But what was it then, sir?’’ she resuned, in a more 
tranquil voice. “I am sure you are a most obliging 
person, and if there really is nothing the matter, we 
shall one and all be quite pleased with the accident 
that has led us to make your acquaintance. But what 


was the accident, sir ?”’ : i ‘ , 
upon his runaway steed, and awaiting his arrival. 


The two young men then rode off again, and their 
chat as they went, naturally fell upon their late adven- 
ture, 

“That’s the prettiest girl I have seen at Baden, 
Vincent,” said his lordship. 

“Which girl, my lord? I thought they were all 


**Your horses swerved, ma’am,” he replied, “and 
as there is a very awkward water-course on that side of 
the road, I thought there was no time to be lost in giv- 
ing them a twist the other way.” 


Having said this, he made his bow, and retreated, 
and perceiving that his horse had taken leave to depart, 
he determined upon following him to his livery-stables, pretty,” was the reply. 
where there was little doubt but he would find him. “ You soulless monster!” exclaimed the young no- 

“I must look after my horse, Lynberry,” said he, as }Jeman. “ How is it possible, you can class the angelic 
he walked off towards the town; “ you had better ride creature w 


2 ho has left an :mpression on my soul, which 
to the stables and meet me. 


nothing on this side Heaven can ever efface—how is 
But the young Lord Lynberry thought he had better it possible you can class her with the sleek-looking, 

not ride in any direction which weuld take him out of long-eared animals who were near? Vincent, you 

sight of those wondrous eyes which had first become are my tutor, but you must forgive the liberty I take— 

visible to him from the dusty vehicle that had borne I despise you.” 

the eclipsed family of Robertses to the baths, and “If you will forgive my despicable qualities, I will 

which now again seemed to him, as they had done forgive your superiority,” replied Mr. Vincent, “so you 
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really need not put the least restraint upon your feel- 
ings, though I am your tutor. But why do you say 
that the pretty creatures who were stationed near your 
divinity had long ears? ‘This is slander, my lord, and 
I hold myself bound to reprehend you for it. I am 
quite sure that your lordship never saw even the tip of 
their ears, and I therefore consider this wanton attack 
upon the proportions of that unknown member, as 
equally ungenerous and unjust.” 

“‘ How absolute the knave is! Do not the whole 
race of pretty young ladies look, every mother’s daugh- 
ter of them, like pretty puppy-dogs, with their long 
silken hair hanging down on each side of their soft 
eyes and uutmeaning noses, precisely like the orna- 
meatal ears of those valued snimals? What J call a 
beautiful girl is one who on the very instant you first 
look at her, leaves you without power to decide whether 
she has ringlets or no ringlets, whether her eyes be 
black, blue, or brown—whether her nose be Greek, 
Roman, or Egyptian ; or, in short, of any thing con- 
cerning her, save that she is lovely. Such a one is 
this transcendent creature.” 

“ Nay, then, the fair creature has made quick work 
indeed,”’ 

“ Out on thee, thou blind guide! You did not see 
her then, I presume, entering the town last night, 
packed up amidst bales and boxes, in a dusty veterino 
carriage, and looking like a diamond set in coal.” 

“No, my dear Lynberry, I certainly did not.” 

Lord Lynberry turned half round in his saddle, with 
his right hand firmly resting on the back of his steed, 
and in this attitude took a deliberate survey of the per- 
son of his youthful tutor. 

“ William Harrington Vincent,” said he, at length, 
‘**considering that you really are a very-well-looking 
fellow, and, as I take it, not yet quite thirty years old, 
I consider you as an object little less worthy of curios- 
ity, than the Siamese twins, or General Tom Thumb, 
or any other celebrated caprice of nature. How could 
you contrive, last night, to pass within an ell of that 
angelic being and remain unconscious of the fact? I 
cannot understand you—I cannot, upon my soul.” 

* 7 * * « * 

After evincing considerable patience, and perhaps 
still more good nature, Mr. Vincent did at length get 
tired, very tired, of his companions rhapsodies ; and 
proposed to return “in order to examine the names of 
all the new arrivals, Who knows but we may find 
that of the future Countess of Southtown among 
them?” 

The bright suggestion of Mr. Vincent led to the 
wished-for result ; the very last names inscribed among 
the subscribers to the library were those of Mr. Fitz- 
herbert Roberts and family, and Miss Harrington, Bat- 
cony Hovse. 

‘*These are the people, Vincent,” he exclaimed, 
laying his finger on the words, Balcony House. “That 
is where the fat woman told me to call on them, and, 
I see, my adorable is your namesake. 
know that she may not be a cousin ?” 


How do we 


“Ido not say she is not my cousin, Lynberry,” re- 
plied the tutor, endeavoring to look grave; ‘‘ only I 
never happened to hear of such a cousin as far as I 
can remember.” 
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“ At any rate, Vincent, there is some comfort to be 
found in the name of the people she is with. Fitzher. 
bert is no obscure name, you must allow that.” 

. * * * * * 

This same unobscure name of Firzurrnerr had 
meanwhile produced, at the very least, as much satis. 
faction to the happy family on whom it had been so 
unexpectedly bestowed, as it could possibly do to the 
enamored young viscount. The honor was first made 
known to them by the following address, firmly and 
distinctly written on a parcel containing some trifling 
purchases, made by the young ladies in the universal 
magazine attached to the circulating library. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert Roberts, 
Balcony House, 
Baden Baden. 

As the handwriting was that of Edward, his mother 
and sisters naturally applied to him for the solution of 
this pleasant-looking mystery. 

“Why you did not suppose, did you, that I intended 
to go on everlastingly to the end of time with the name 
of Roberts, with nothing in nature to help it, except 
just what I could do myself in the way of setting it off! 
I know very well that I, and the girls, between us, 
with a little of your help, mother, may in time do a 
good deal towards making it talked of. But leave me 
alone for giving matters a bit of a shove, when I am in 
ahurry. I am up to a thing or two, ma’am, or I am 
greatly mistaken.” 

“ Was there ever any thing like him?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Roberts, tears of maternal pride actually filling 
her eyes as she spoke. ‘I don’t believe there is such: 
another from one end of Europe to the other! Doesn't 
it look well, and sound well, girls? The Fitzherbert 
Robertses! What could have put it into your dear 
clever head, Edward ?” 

“Why, hearing of the Montgomery Thompsons at 
Paris. It struck me at once that our name would 
sound just as well as theirs with this bit of a floursh to 
it. I could not set about it in Paris, you know, for 
there we had sung out Roberts and Roberts till it was 
impossible to change the tune; but no sooner did I 
know for certain that we were going to make a regular 
flitting into altogether another quarter of the globe, 
than I went to a little engraver’s shop somewhere up 
in the Marais, quite out of the way, and got these 
cards printed. Look ! are they not capital ?” 

Agatha, who had been listening to this explanation 
with very earnest attention, now took one of the cards 
in her hand and read aloud, 

Mre Fitzherbert Roberts. 
Mrs. Fitzherbeth Roberts. 
The Misses Fitzherbert Roberts. 

‘* Yes, Edward,” said she, “the thought certainly 
does you great credit—very great credit. In so young 
a man I do think it shows great talent—great know- 
ledge of the world, which, after all, is the only sort of 
knowledge of any real use to human beings. People 
who live in the world must study the world, or they 
will fare very badly you may depend upon it.” 

“I wish your father could hear you, Agatha,” said 
Mrs. Roberts, “he has a great respect for your under- 
standing, and if he could hear you express your opinion 
on this matter in the admirable way you have now 
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done, I think it might be very useful, for I feel a good 
deal afraid of what he will say about it.” 

‘‘ Leave the governor to me, ma’am,” said the young 
man, undauntedly, “I will undertake, somehow or 
other, to prevent his giving you any trouble about it. 
How does he know but that I may have discovered in 
some of my hard reading and deep study in old books, 
and records, that we are a branch of the Robertses who 
had years and years ago a right to the name of Fitz- 
herbert? or, I might tell him, you know, that, having 
left one or two little trumpery debts at Paris, which I 
shall pay when I marry Bertha, it will be quite as well 
to create a little puzzle about our identity, 
or other, never mind how, I will bring him to reason, 
you may depend upon it.” 


* ” * * ” 7 


Somehow 


During the foregoing conversation, Miss Harrington 
was taking her first solitary ramble. On her return, she 
was informed that they had made up their minds to go 
to the ball that was about to take place, and on being 
invited to accompany them, she said that she should 
prefer staying at home ; but when Mrs. Roberts, taking 
her apart, besought her as a great favor to go, urging 
moreover the certainty of her making herself more re- 
markable than was quite right by withdrawing herself 
from the habits and manners of the family with whom 
her aunt had thought proper to place her, she yielded, 
and entered the crowded ball-room with them accord- 
ingly. That ball room at Baden-Baden, with its deco- 
rative shrubs and flowers, and its varied specimens of 
pretty women from all quarters of the civilized world, 
is a brilliant spectacle, and to Bertha it was moreover 
something so perfectly new that she involuntarily stood 
still within three steps of the threshold, that she might 
look about her. ‘The Roberts family were greatly 
shocked. 

“ For pity’s sake, Bertha!” exclaimed Agatha, “ do 
not look so horribly new! People will think that you 
never were in a ball-room before in your life.” 


DEPOT, 
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“‘T never was,” replied Bertha, blushing very beau- 
tifully, and hastening onward. But before they had 
advanced far, they perceived Lord Lynberry in the 


NORWICH, CONN. 


centre of one of the most striking groups in the room, 
apparently regaling them by the relation of some com- 
ical anecdote, for the whole party were listening tohim 
with the air of being much amused, As they passed 
this party, Miss Agatha Roberts happened to drop her 
fan, and the little bustle which ensued before she 
could recover it, attracted Lynberry’s notice, who sud- 
denly quit the party who were so attentively listening 
to him, and approach to pay his compliments to them, 

He had twisted himself in and out as he made civil 
speeches to the whole party, till he had reached the 
side of Bertha, and was then heard, by ears too much 
on the alert to lose any thing, to ask for the honor of 
her hand in the next dance; nothing like emotion of 
any kind was discernible beyond what might be ex- 
pressed by the simultaneous and somewhatardent sniff 
which they each gave to their bouquets. 

But Lord Lynberry understood the business of the 
ball-room quite as well as the Misses Roberts, and by 
no means intended that the newly elected idol of his 
affections should be exposed to any of the disagreeable 
adventures which are apt to arise from close compan- 
ionship with disappointed beauties, and be therefore 
murmured in the ear of Bertha, *‘ excuse me for a mo- 
ment,” then plunged into the crowd, and speedily 
emerged from it again, leading captive the young Irish 
nobleman, whose sonorous name of Lord Clanbally- 
gough had already reached the ears of the Roberts fam- 
ily, and also a small and rather premature baronet, 
called Sir Simpson Sanders. These two highly eligible 
partners were, as quick as thought, engaged to dance 
with the two Misses Roberts, which may suffice to 
explain the words whispered by Agatha to her mother 
when she placed her fan and her embroidered pocket- 
handkerchief in the maternal hand, ‘* A tolerably suc- 


cessful debut. Both titles !”’ 


_— nnn ee enn se eeeeeesy’ 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
LINES ON VISITING THE DEPOT IN NORWICH, Conn., AS THE CARS LEFT FOR BOSTON. 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


Well pleas’d, I view’d the fairy scene, 
Where nature’s works with art combin'd ; 
And never will the hour, I ween, 
Be banished from my ardent mind. 


The hanging rocks, the emerald green, 

The stately dome, the vine-clad bowers, 
The deep blue sky, the forest scene, 

The trees, the shrubs, the blushing flowers. 


The beauteous Thames, winding its way 
Through hills, with wooded grandeur crown’d ; 
Above whose peaks the orb of day 
Threw his resplendant beams around. 
Upon the bosom of the stream 
The “ Charter Oak” lay cradled deep; 
Serene as infancy’s sweet dream, 
When lulled by beauty’s breath asleep. 
The grand Depot with souls o’erflow’d, 
Impatient for the coming hour ; 


When cars were filled, and onward strode,— 
Borne forward by a hidden power. 


Light hearts and merry ones were there, 
With faces glowing with delight ; 
And brows close knit with anxious care, 
Which rushed forever from my sight. 
Away, away the dashing train 
Rolled swiftly on through hill and dale; 
The steamer sought the flowing main, 
And I the pleasant flowery vale. 


When yon bright sun shall gild these lawns, 
Spread out in beautiful relief, 

Like fairy bowers when morning dawns 
Upon a scene as bold as brief ;— 


When o’er this calm pellucid stream 
The tall trees wave and mirror there: 
Far, far away,—how like a dream, 
To me, will then this scene appear. 
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6. T 
For the Ladies’ Garland. terring 
DISCUSSION OF A LECTURE ON THE ly popt 
ro ” fm! 7 7 - fest its 
* PHYSICAL EVILS ARISING FROM INTERMENT OF THE DEAD IN CITIES.” I low 8 
BY DR. JOHN A. ELKINTON. vital € 
onous 
The very important subject of the dangers which lowing interesting experiments by Dr. Haguenot, cemet 
attend the time-honored folly and peril of burying who was commissioned to examine and report upon 7." 
the dead in Cemeteries located in crowded cities, the nature and the quality of the destructive vapor the m 
was brought before the Philadeiphia Medical So- emanating from dead bodies. new | 
ciety, at their lecture room in Zane street, on First Experiment—Dr. Haguenot had the graye for m 
Saturday evening, January 25th, 1845. Dr.R.M. (Church of Notre Dame) opened—a very fetid them, 
Huston, in the chair. After the transaction of odor issued from it, which impregnated linen, ter as 
eneral business, Dr. John A. Elkinton was invited thread, clothes, and even glass bottles with a ca. deser' 
g g 
to read an address which he had prepared, “On the daverous odor. 8. 
Danger of Cemeteries in Cities.” Second Experiment—Lighted paper, chips, and timel 
g P gated pap P 
After a few appropriate remarks, by way of in- tarred ropes, placed at the opening of the grave, again 
troduction, Dr. E. observed :—There are those who Were entirely extinguished. pract 
take delight in affecting a stoical indifference in Third Experiment—Cats and dogs thrown into of the 
these matters, and contend that when the soul, the this grave, were strongly convulsed, and expired in W 
“ divina parti cula mentis,” has deserted its earthly two or three minutes—birds in some seconds. Coat 
tabernacle, it matters not what becomes of the Fourth Experiment—The mephitic vapor from 
“casket” that enshrined it, or to what base end it the grave was collected and preserved in bottles, fre 
is applied. and six weeks afterwards submitted to the same gar 
The lecturer proceeded :—“ These are the senti- experiments—it had lost none of its destructive up 
. r. 
ments of many—and whilst they do credit to the prapertins, : : 1797 
ingenuity of the head, they give us but a sorry Ping experiments were mee in gk en ee 
ae ra ; of a committee of scientific gentlemen, and demon- 
«mse get oaee rie ms Se eg strate the danger arisin "a cndereneus vapors and 
that where civilization should have humanized the 8 fi ‘ oa, wan 
mind, and implanted those germs of refined feeling and ar pt <9 of interment in churches— oi 
and tender sentiment, which so excellently adorn o - — settle = of the population. a on 
the human character, we are yet capable of being or. Elkinton concluded by submitting the fol. p~ 
taught a lesson in the gentler duties from the sav- lowing propositions as deducible from the forege- bari 
age! Yes, we may learn from the untutored child | er , ’ ; P of t 
of nature, those natural traits of the heart, which — . 1. nterments of the dead in the immediate bag quo 
the mind in its onward progress has overlooked, or °!™'tY of residences of the living, are a mgs Egy 
buried beneath the furrow of innovation! He can Surce of physical evil, by producing disease of dan 
teach us that veneration for the dead ;—not simply greater or less intensity, In proportion to the con- hos 
their virtues, but the sanctuary within which those centration of putrid emanations, the accumulations the 
virtues dwelt, which it is a credit for man’s heart of human gumenees deposited, and the density of the nes 
to cherish ;—a noble impulse is it—in despite of population, especially - confined —— | sid 
the cold, freezing arguments, of what we must 2. The most afflictive visitations of Providence th 
per eaags petite Ey Sh philossphy have originated in the contamination of the atmos- “y 
. - ; it | 
While commenting in a detailed and particular owyd oe Be: a ge yee acacangelee we 
é ; ves 1 rhood o ve yard, 
manner, on the danger of burying in cities, to the Mika kel ae spe 
health of all who reside near Cemeteries, Dr. E. |. > oe re ree anne © Ser ee SS Pa 
ind" Sts dexnping and guteclying weno of some of the most destructive diseases which I 
pepe. 5 S have depopulated the human race 4 
capable of communicating their own state of putre- 3 ac ueioe iti “debathdid: Otaii atlas tasind Gr 
faction or of decay, to any organic matter with Pe Be id aa. = “yop tal 
which they may come in contact. To take the prandieapsal sisal dmpanlerdaes-ssserseneaall ta 
dinigledt pack ; nfs ot deiaiea ana i bitabine deep as to impede the escape of deleterious gases o 
Be <a ne ; ee of Gene eee ‘ eg! at the surface, there is danger of escape below, and od 
ptt dll ae polluting the water. 
causing similar decay or putrefaction, in another : P : " of 
<a f 4 - flesh. I ere 4. Miasmata, or exhalations from animal putres- of 
cutee borcy teen. shatter yelp ighegrmcnie seen ceney, may occasion not only loss of life, but in- 
ner, the decaying gases evolved from sewers, occa- peamems then inbaindiiis’ at eesti Alida he 
sion the putrescence of meat or of vegetables, being 5. Noxi wid A d hit} gr i eee e' 
in the vicinity of the place from which they escape.” > a ee: ere eee ey by 
be detected by the sense of smell,—by the tenden- ‘ 
* * * ** ** 


cy to putrescency on dead animal matter—by its 
In the coucse of the lecture Dr. E. read the fol- incapacity to support combustion. 
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985 DISCUSSION 


6. The injury resulting from the practice of in- 
terring the dead in the immediate vicinity of dense- 
ly populated neighborhoods, may not always mani- 
fest itself in the production of disease; but in the 
slow and gradual undermining of the physical and 
yital energies of those who are exposed to the pois- 
onous emanations arising from the soil of crowded 
cemeteries. 

7. The evil effects produced by a grave yard in 
the midst of a large city, augment daily with every 
new interment; and though unapparent perhaps 
for many years, to the individuals who experience 
them, they become at length of so serious a charac- 
ter as to cause the vicinity of the grave yard to be 
deserted. 

8, All municipal authorities should estabiish 
timely efficient sanatary regulations to guard 
against the evils which are unavoidable, from the 
practice of interring the dead near the residence 
of the living. 


When the lecturer had concluded, Dr. B. H. 
Coates rose and observed, that he was fully pre- 
pared to concur in the views of Dr. E. With re- 
gard to interments in this city, some of the older 
grave yards were filled with several tiers of dead. 
Dr. C. referred to the burials in Logan Square in 
1797-8, during the Yellow Fever—and also to 
Washington Square, anciently “ Potter’s Field” — 
and remarked that in the former, when the graves 
were penetrated even on the higher ground, a few 
years ago, owing to some improvements—there 
wasa very unpleasant odor, although forty or forty- 
one years had elapsed, since the bodies had been 
buried. The able speaker referred to the practices 
of the Romans, in burning their dead; and also 
quoted the lectures of Mr. Gliddon, on Ancient 
Egypt, where bodies were buried in pits in the 
sand, fifty or sixty feet deep—or in the hills, two 
hundred feet above the valley of the Nile, where 
the mummy-chambers were about sixty feet be- 
neath the surface. These practices, Dr. C. con- 
sidered, were derived from experience; and were 
the results of a high order of civilization. Might 
it not be questioned whether our own civilization 
were not wrong in relation to interments? The 
speaker alluded to the Catacombs under parts of 
Paris; and also to the horrible stories in a recent 
London publication, entitled “Gleanings from 
Grave Yards.” It had been shown that great mor- 
tality had taken place in a Clinical Hospital at- 
tached to King’s College, London, owing to infect- 
ed air, which arose from the proximity of a crowd- 
ed grave yard. Dr. C. went through the nature 
of the diseases so caused—took an extensive view 
of the ancient and modern modes of burial, showed 
how the infected air of cemeteries diminished 
every action of life; and certainly strengthened, 
by his observations, the views adopted by the lec- 
turer. 


Dr. Huston having vacated the Chair, addressed 
3 
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the meeting at some length, and with much ability, 
on the subject—distinguishing ‘ malarious dis- 
eases” from those which were caused by animal 
putrefaction, the former existing to a great extent, 
even during seasons that were so dry, that putre- 
faction was almost suspended. Although tanners 
and butchers were exposed to the effects of animal 
putrefaction, and were generally healthy—yet, it 
should be remembered that persons so employed, 
took a great deal of exercise, and were much ex- 
posed to the air, which protected them from dele- 
terious effects. Dr. H. referred to Chadwick’s 
Report—and also to the inconvenient ef ects so 
often produced upon students, from the atmosphere 
of dissecting-rooms—and the danger of wounds 
called “dissecting wounds.” These effects were 
produced by absorption—and Dr. H. commented 
on the danger of inhaling or absorbing into the 
system a tainted atmosphere. So insinuating was 
this process, that persons had been salivated, mere- 
ly from sleeping on beds, in which mercury had 
been employed to destroy insects. The danger of 
animal putrefaction to life and health was forcibly 
dwelt upon; the infected air of cellars and base- 
ment stories near grave yards noticed; likewise 
the saturation of the earth, and consequently the 
infection of wells and springs, resulting from inter- 
nents in grave yards. Several pumps in this city 
and New York had thus been rendered useless. 
Dr. I. thought also, that the exhibition of frequent 
interments in cities had a demoralizing influence— 
for what we often saw, we were but little impressed 
with. It was opposed, too, to principles of econ- 
omy, as it encouraged a disposition for display and 
unnecessary expense in funerals. 
Dr. Bryan expressed himself as being much grat- 
ified with the lecture, the arguments of which he 
strongly urged. In the course of some very appro- 
priate observations, Dr. B. said he had visited a 
place near Naples, where there were three hun- 
dred and sixty-five pits of interment, each twenty 
or thirty feet deep—being one for every day in the 
year. When interments took place, the pit of the 
particular day was opened, and the body or bodies 
put in, together with a quantity of quick iime. 
The pit was then closed up with mortar, and not 
opened again until the same day in the following 
year, and not even then unless it became requisite 
for interment. By such means infected air from 
interments was avoided. Dr. B. thought that pub- 
lic Institutes of Hygiene were required in this and 
all other large cities. 
Dr. Chaloner also addressed the meeting, and re- 
commended chemical tests to be applied, namely 
that the air in and near grave yards should be ana- 
lyzed, and then compared with the atmospheric air 
taken from a distance, also to be analyzed, Dr. C. 
related the particulars of several interesting and 
striking cases in point. This speaker fully agreed 
with Dr. E. and also dwelt upon the necessity of 
good drainage, and referred to a very able article 
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upon that subject, in a recent number of Hunt’s 
Merchant’s Magazine. 

Dr. Elkinton said he would merely add a sugges- 
tion growing out of the remarks which had been 
made, in relation to the condition of the atmos- 
phere, and the results of chemical tests. It was 
stated by Dr. Chaloner that analysis of the atmos- 
phere over grave yards, compared with the atmos- 
pheric air taken from a distance would indicate 
chemical changes prejudicial to healthy respira- 
tion, and of course deleterious to animal life. Dr. 
E. thought, that, in the examination of Miasma or 
bad air, no chemical change would be found, and 
referred to experiments made during the preva- 
lence of Asiatic Cholera in 1832, which pursued a 
very erratic course, and at no point in the topog- 
raphy of that epidemic, so far as Dr. E. had been 
able to ascertain, was there discovered any percep- 
tible difference in the constituent elements of the 
air. A substance resembling albumen was some- 
times detected by close analytical experiments of 
the atmosphere. Beef steaks raised into the air 
by kites, and meat exposed to the air where cholera 
prevailed, were found in a short time covered with 
animalcules of a peculiar kind. Dr. E. submitted, 
therefore, whether the doctrine of intro animate 
contagion, would not apply to the peculiar dis- 
eases arising from emanations from grave yards, if 
chemistry were inadequate to account for the phe- 
nomena ! 

Dr. Chaloner said there isa difference in the 
chemical constitution of the atmosphere, under 
different circumstances, which can be shown by 
chemical experiments. Among the deleterious 
gases which arise in large quantities from grave 
yards, sulphuretted hydrogen was given off, as 
was also the case in crowded court rooms. The 
gas which arises from decomposing vegetable mat- 
ter and from low grounds has also a very delete- 
rious effect on the system. If experiments were 
made at night in summers of the atmosphere, near 
the grave yard, a marked difference would be 
shown even in rural districts. How much more 
would it occur in a crowded city, where interments 
were made, and where the accumulation in sinks 
and other places give out gases very deleterious— 
the vapor from which penetrates every thing. 
The object was to profit by the experience of large 
cities in Europe. Statistics were often in fault. 
But the reports to Parliament (Chadwick’s,) 
showed that deleterious effects arose from inter- 
ments in London. The same causes must neces- 
sarily produce the same results here as in Europe. 
Dr. C. did not mean to say that by chemical 
experiments we could detect the causes of epi- 
demics. 

Dr. Wiltbank had observed that places about 
burial grounds were selected by the wealthy as de- 
sirable locations in this city, and that since Laurel 
Hill and Monument Cemeteries were established, 
and it had become the fashion to remove the dead 
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out of town, cily burial places would afford ventila- 
tion, and become a means of safety and health. 
the city of New York, where the streets were nar. 
row and confined, the gases which escape from bu. 
rial grounds might be deleterious. In this city jt 
is not likely to occur. ; 

Dr. Ash was anxious to know the particular 
forms of disease produced by grave yards. He was 
not present when the lecture was delivered—he 
wished to know the facts. If the neighborhood of 
the grave yard is more unhealthy than others, then 
it is important to inquire why? The emanations 
are so subtle as to escape all our physical means 
of research. They are so imponderable as to be 
undetected. It may affect our eyes and make them 
smart, and not be detected chemically.* It may be 
electricity, heat, light, magnetism, animal magnet. 
ism, or whatever you please to call it. 

Dr. Warrington inquired whether Philadelphia 
enjoyed less health than the same number of per. 
sons in other places? This could not be deter. 
mined, as no statistics were kept in rural districts, 
He was in favor of burying the dead out of the city, 
but he was under the impression that locations 
near grave yards in this city were not subject to 
special forms of disease, or putrid fever, and refer- 
red to the north side of Vine street, opposite Frank. 
lin Square, where no person had died with putrid 
fever in eleven years. He could not admit the in. 
salubrity of that situation, never having experienced 
himself any offensive odor from the ground, although 
he had heard Dr. Hartshorne complain of being an- 
noyed by unpleasant smells in passing that place in 
summer, which he always recognised as emanations 
of decomposing animal remains. Dr. W. admitted 
that his sense of smell was by no means acute. 


Dr. Burns, of Frankford, regretted that he had to 
leave, as he had five miles to ride. He had attend- 
ed to hear the discussion on this important subject 
—had been very much edified, and thought some- 
thing more should be learned from the authority of 
other nations, and if, as had been stated, injury to 
health suffered from the practice, interments in the 
cities ought to be prevented. 


Dr. Chaloner wished to reply to some of the re- 
marks that had been made. If the lungs of a city 
are full of corruption, they must be deleterious. 
When Potters’ Field (Washington Square,) was 
buried in, the population was comparatively sparse ; 
trees and grass were abundant; and deoxidation 
took place. It was filled up during an epidemic. 
If a grave yard now were filled up as rapidly as 
that was then, the air closed in like a funnel by 
numerous buildings, and the sun acting upon it, 
disease must arise, as it has done in other places, 
under like circumstances. If it can be shown that 
the health of the community has suffered, we es- 
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* Does not that sustain the doctrine of animalcules or intro 
animate contagion 7—E. 
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tablish the point. During the time of Napoleon, 
the slaughter houses of Paris were examined by 
The workmen sickened and died in re- 
moving them. 

A gentleman from the South visited tiis city to 
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find the body of his child which had been buried in 
a vault, in one of your city burial grounds. As 
there was no inscription, one of the other coffins 
was touched, and the gas which escaped over- 
powered him. 


From the New Church Magazine for Children. 


HEA 


“ Little sister, thou art dead; 

The grave is now thy lonely bed; 

I weep, for I no more shall see 

Thy bright eyes dance in childish glee ; 
I weep and sigh because I know 

Thy voice that used to prattle so 

Is silent now.” 


‘* My sister dear, 
What grievous language do I hear? 
I am not dead; that piece of clay 
That in the earth was laid, you say, 
Was not your sister; she's in heaven ; 
An angel form to her is given, 
And she hath eyes whence gladness beams, 
A clear melodious voice that seems 
To pour a heart full of warm love. 
In one sweet tone.” 


* Ah, yes! in heaven, 
Thou livest now—to thee is given 
Joys perhaps unknown to me, 
And yet I daily sigh for thee ; 
Andstill I weep that thou no more 
The pleasant fields can ramble o'er, 
Nor sit, the little brook beside, 
And watch its silvery waters glide, 
Nor in your garden walk, and know 
How well the flowers you planted grow.” 


“ There are green fields in Heaven.” 


* How? 
Green fields in heaven, such as now 
I look on ?” 


“ Greener, fairer far, 
Than those through which thou roamest are, 
And streams whose waters are more bright 
Than ever gleamed before thy sight. 
Coulds’t thou the heavenly gardens view, 
And the flowers of radiant hue 
That fling their odors round me here, 
Thou’dst wonder not that I hold dear 
No more the earthly flowers and trees, 
Ah! they'd look dina beside of these.” 


“So brightly shines the sun to-day, 

And feels so warm ;—’tis pleasant May ; 
And sister, I must sigh that thon, 

Alas! art not here with me now.” 


“ Ah, sister! wert thou here with me, 
That thou the light of heaven might'st see, 
Though your world's sun to you is bright, 
Yet tenfold is the heavenly light. 

Our sun sets not, 'tis always day 

In Heaven, and always warm as May. 
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We have no winter here, no night ; 
The fields are always green, and bright 
The sky ; dark clouds I see no more, 
The streams are never frozen o'er, 
And no cold winds blow on me here.” 


“ But your pet lamb, that was so dear, 
You'll ne’er see him again, you know, 
For to Heaven he cannot go: 

And your pretty little dove, 

That you so dearly used to love,— 

Oh, sister! I must weep.” 


“ Nay, nay, 
Weep not, for pretty lambkins play 
In our green fields; in Heaven, too, 
Do bright birds sing, and sweet doves coo ; 
And other creatures here are seen, 
Of beauteous form, and gentle mien.” 


** But thou hast lost thy father dear, 
And thy mother, she is here, 

And I, thine own dear sister, too, 
Thou’st gone alone, and who 

In the heavenly world above, 

Will love thee, dear; as we can love ?” 


“* Nay, sister, do not doubt nor fear, 

I surely Have a Father here ; 

And all whom I around me see, 

I love far more than you love me; 

My mother loves me not so well 

As they with whom in Heaven I dwell; 
The blessed Lord whom we all love, 

He is our Father here above ; 

He is the sun that shines so bright, 

His wisdom shines, and Heaven is light ; 
And Heaven is warm, because His love 
Glows in the souls of all above. 

And though my mother is not here, 

Yet angels kind are ever near 

To watch and guard me, and to show 
The way in which I best may grow 

In love and wisdom. Well I know 

No father, mother, sister, brother, 

Love as angels love each other; 

For it is their sole employ 

To increase each other's joy; 

Yes, my sister, in this way 

We pass the bright and pleasant day; 
Thus serving Him from whom down flows 
The tender love that in us glows, 

Say, wouldst thou then that I return 
To earth?” 


“No, no! but may I learn 
How to live that I may be 
Fit at last to dwell with thee.” A.A. G. 
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LADIES’ GARLAND, AND FAMILY MAGAZINE. 





Tne present number of the Garland ends the Eighth Volume, from the commencement, having lived 
through eight years, and being still vigorous. Indeed, such has been the demand for the work since the 
beginning of the present year, that our whole edition was soon exhausted, and we were compelled to 


reprint the three first numbers, which also are rapidly vanishing from our sight. 


Thus encouraged by 


the past, we enter upon the future with renewed efforts, and shall, with the next number, begin 


A NEW VOLUME, 


WITH SOMETHING IN THE WAY OF EMBELLISHMENTS FAR SUPERIOR TO ANY THING THAT HAs 
EVER YET APPEARED IN THE GARLAND. 


Indeed, the Pictorial Department, in fineness, beauty, and showiness, will vie with any $3 or &5 Mag- 


azine, and cannot fail to please every body. 
subscription at least. 


We think that the single number will be worth half a year’s 
And as we anticipate that our subscription list will be very much extended, dur. 


ing the next year, we hope to be able to incur the heavy expense of continuing a series of these beauti- 


ful embellishments in each succeeding number. 
surprised if our list should run up to 


We have made such arrangements, and should not be 


20,000! 


As to the general contents, we believe them to be not inferior to the best of the Magazines published, Of 


this, however, we leave the reader to judge. 


At all events, our next volume will be HIGHLY 


ATTRACTIVE, and we hereby invite all our old subscribers, as well as new ones, if they deaire to have 
it, to send in their orders early, so that we may know how many to print. 


DISCONTINUANCES. 


Having, by sad experience, become convinced that the “ cre- 
dit system,” so far as periodicals are concerned, is an unprofit- 
able or !osing system, we have come to the conclusion to stop 
the Garland when the time for which the subscriber has paid 
has expired, except where we have some personal knowledge 
of such subscriber, or where they have been long and well 
tried, and we know we can safely continue it. In adopting 
this course, we are not influenced so much by an idea that our 
friends intend to wrong us, as that they are careless, or indif- 
ferent about the payment of so small a sum, not considering 


that our whole income is made up of these small sums, and 
that we depend upon every dollar to assist in meeting 
pecuniary engagements. We are sorry to say, however 
that there are quite a number of persons who owe us for oue 
two, or three years, and who seem to manifest no disposi 
tion to pay; and some, after we have sent the paper from on 
to twelve months, send us word they do not want it, and re. 
fuse to pay for what they have. Enough of this, howew 
In our future course, we shall not be subject to these annoy 
ances and losses. 


In order that our friends and subscribers may see in what estimation the Garland is held by others, we give the following 


COMPLIMENTARY NOTICES-— 


The Ladies’ Garland for May is interesting, as usual, in pic- 
torial and literary novelties and excellencies. J. Van Court, 
Quarry street near Second, is the publisher; and how he does 
it for $l per year, is more than we can divine.—Sat. Courier. 

Well, Mr. Courier, we'll tell you. Wedo our own editing, 
book-keeping, packing, &c., besides attending to the printing, 
binding, and “ out-door” business. Now, gentlemen, * do you 
understand” how it is? 

The Garland for February partakes largely of the character 
of those numbers which have raised this excellent periodical 
to that eminence it has so justly attained. Its articles, both 
original and selected, are all interesting and in good taste, as 
well as of a high moral character. It is a Garland of flowers 
unmixed with thorns.—S/atesman, Brookville, Canada. 

The Ladies’ Garland for April is on ourtable. This is the 
cheapest of the monthlies; but its pages are as well filled as 
are the most costly of them. It has not the same claims to 
originality as some others; but it collects the choicest litera- 
ature from every source.— Warsaw (Ill.) Signal. 


Ladies’ Garland.—The March number of this is interesting 
and nice ; the one prize story contained in it is worth more 


than the subscription one year, getting the rest for nothing 
It bids fair for becoming one of the first magazines in the 
country. It is an unsurpassed cheap periodical; its merits 
are far beyond its price, and fur a cheap publication, it can’t 
be beat.— Truemansburg Gazette. 


177A neat, cheap, and popular periodical, is before us. Its 
articles, both original and selected, are all interesting and in 
good taste, as well as of a high moral character. It is a cap 
ital little work for the family circle.— Western Weekly Review 

(>This cheap and well conducted publication will be fov.nd 
a pleasant and instructive visitor—a garland of choice flow 
ers unmixed with thorns.—Newburyport Watchtower. 


‘(7 We have perused this ehaste and valuable monthly, and 
find it contains literature that cannot be surpassed by any 
competition.— Mercersburg Visiter. 


{>The September number of this neat, interesting and in 
structive monthly is received. For a cheap periodical the 
* Garland” can’t be beat. The single tale, * The Gold Chain 
is worth its subscription price for one year; getting the rest 
for nothing, which are first rate select and original tales.—F1 
change Paper. 


NOW, READER—If you would secure the next volume of the Garland from the commencement, 


we repeat, 


send your order and money at once, for unless you do so before the type of the first num- 


ber is distributed, you will be likely to be disappointed, as we shall not print many over our usual edi- 


tion, and the probability is that they will soon be exhausted. 


OrWe would also suggest to our sub- 





scribers who began with the last January No. to examine the contents published in this No. which ex- 
tends back to the last July No.,and if any should desire to have the work from that time, we car supply it. 

REMEMBER—the price of the work is only one dollar a year; and one dollar, you know, is not @ 
great deal, even if you should lose it—but when it is spent for such a work asthe Garland, we’l: venture 


to say that at the end of a year you will acknowledge it was well spent. 


All orders must be accompanied by the MONEY, and post paid, to insure attention. 
J. VAN COURT, Publisher, Corner of Bread and Quarry st., Philada 
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